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A Picture of Christian Benevolence, pourtrayed in the 
Character, and by the Charities of Christina. 


‘OD is love, and his great commandment in nature and 

J religion is fraternal love. We are formed by nature to 
take a part in the pleasures and pains of our fellow-creatures ; 
and the exercise of this affection for others is the source of 
the purest and the sweetest pleasures to ourselves: our reci« 
procal interests are so interwoven ; as are allour employments, 
Jabours, designs, hopes, and enjoyments ; that it is in the bosom 
of society, and in the mutual exertion of our powers, we can 
alone attain the end of our existence, and enjoy all the happi- 
ness of which we are susceptible. Could mankind be capable 
of existing in an independent state, or a state of equality, the 
noblest affections of the human breast would languish and 
die, being deprived of an object for their exertion ; human 
nature would degenerate into savageness ; and the solitary in- 
dividual, lost to all sense of what is great und liberal, would 
know no happiness himself, by having no interest in the hap- 
pinessof others. But in that state of mutual dependence, in 
which the great Parent of Mankind has placed us, an inter- 
course of mutual good offices is kept up, habits of reciprocal 
affection are formed, and general order and harmony promoted. 
In unison therefore with the voice of nature, of providence, of 
reason, of conscience, and of religion, [ am constrained to 
take up my pen, in order to intercede with the rich, the great, 
and the noble, on behalt of the poor, the friendless, the 
wretched, and the miserable, in these days of public calamity 
and national distress ; by presenting to their notice a character 
of pity and compassion, of benevolence and liberality, ag a 
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public blessing ; which, like a refreshing cloud, is always ready 
to shower upon the needy those fructifying sireams which it 
has received for their advantage and comfort. 

With a view to recommend mercy to the poor in the most 
effectual manner, and in the most engaging light, and as ex- 
ample bas a much more propelling influence than precept, it 
is delineated in the character and by the charities of Christina. 
If you survey the several parte of ber life, you behold a scene 
of the most benevolent compassion : her heart is an entire 
stranger to avarice, selfzhuess, obduracy, and cruelty; it is 
filled with the meek, gentle, compassionate, and disinterested 
dispositions, which manifest themselves in the abundant fruits 
of Christian heneficence, and ia the everflowings of the most 
diffusive goodness : her hands are employed in aets of mercy, 
generosity, and kindness; and the whole of her deportment 
is amiable, tender, sympathetic, affable, courteous, charitable, 
and boantiful: for she always goes about doing good, and to 
enjoy the blesseduess of beneficence. In these Christian ex- 
ercises she experiences the noblest sensations of delight. How 
many houses of mourning are turned inte joy by the gifts of 
her bounty! Flow many weeping and disconsolate parents has 
she comforted! How many widows and fathesless children 
has she succoured! Who can inform ps of the innumerable 
instances in which she eased the pains, and rehieved the neces- 
sities of the indigent; and in which she wiped away teas from 
the eyes of these who refused to be comlorned by any other 
hand? What exaked iiess should we form of her beneve- 
Jence and libeyaluty, could we trace all the footsteps of her 
mercy and charity through the countless walks ef her earthly 
pilgrimage ! 

[vo one of those walks of merey, she met with Mr. and Mrs, 
Goodman, andaddressed them in the qystafiable and delights 
ful manner, and with tears of sensibility represented to them 
the «istresses of, the country ; that there Were thousands and 
tens of thousands of labouring poor on of employ, that pro- 
visioys were extremely high, that the cravings pf uatme were 
pressing and urgent, and that nuwbers of the uuforiunaie were 
ready to perish. ‘The rehearsal of this distress agonized their 
heart, aud they barst into a tload of tears; they kuew how te 
feel another's woe, to dry up the tears of the mouruer, to ad- 
minister help to the lestitute, to rescue the innocen!, to ase 
suage the anguish of the widow gud orphans, to raise she fallea 
and desolate, to search our the concealed and qiwdest suffer- 
ings of lite, to relieve uncomplaining distress, to pour the balm 
of consolation into the wounded mind, to soften the cares and 
misfortunes of the virtuous and good ; to convey some rays of 
light, of comfort, of hope, of satisiaction, into the abodes 
where darkuess, dismay, aud wigichedness prevailed : this was 
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their delightful and constant employ. They possessed a noblé 
fortune, and it were vain to attempt any thing like an enume- 
ration of their maltiplied charities; their gifts were ample, 
well-ditected, constant, and nobly distributed, without respect 
to any political party, or to any religious denomination : they, 
their children, and their neighbours and friends, who followed 
their example, intierit the blessings of the poor, the widow, and 
the fatherless ; aod it is traly gratifying to say, that the in- 
terests of pure and undefiled religion are endeared to their 
heart and supported by their bownty, without regard to those 
distinctions for which even some good men are unnecessarily 
tenacious, but which will soon be all forgotten. 

When Christina was going to the cottage of Lazarus to ree 
lieve him (for he was oppressed with hunger and want), shé 
met Lord aud Lady Mammon. After some compliments and 
ceremonies of politeness had passed, she described the dis- 
tresses of the poor, the dearness of provisions, and every ar- 
ticle of life; and that, through poverty and want, millions of 
the unfotiunate were likely to languish and die: she acquainted 
his lordship that Providence, by means of the cou!l-pits, the 
iron-works, the silver and golden mines, hath mukiplied ihe 
riches of the earth in his hands, for the sole purpose of being 
distributed among that famished multitade of his fellow-creat 
tures which surround him. My lord replied, lie had scarcely 
sufficient for himself and family ; that they had a name and 
rank to support in the world ; children to establish, creditors 
to satisfy ; public charges to sustain ; a thousand expences of 
pure benevolence, to which utiention must be paid: now, 
continued his lordship, what is an income, not entirely uali- 
mited, to sach endless demands? With tears of sensibility, 
and ke an angel, Cirristina replied to his lordship, that the fi- 
mits of what is called sufficiency are uot the same for all sta- 
tions; that they extend in proportion to rank and birth; that 
it is the Gospel, and not covetousness, which must regulate 
that saffiviency ; that whatever tends to nourish only the lifé 
of the senses, to flatter the passions, to countenanve the vain 
pomp and abuses of the world, is superflaows to a Christian : 
these are what you ought to retrench, and to set apart; these 
are the funds and heritage of the poor. ‘The Gospel reduces 
to little the sufficiency of the Christian, however exalted in 
the world ; religion retrenches much from the expences ; and 
did we live all according to the roles of faith, our wants, 
which would no longer be multiplied by our passions, would 
still be fewer; the greatest part of your wealth, my Lord and 
Lady Mammon, woald be found entirely useless; ond, as at 
the first promulgation of the Gospel, indigence would no longer 
grieve the cliureh, nor be seen among believers. Lord Mam- 
won politely departed, and left Christina, withoat money for 
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the poor, and without a promise even of the crumbs which fell 
from bis table! Tie distressed and needy, instead of rising 
into « tumultuous mob, were so pleased with the entreaties of 
Christina, that they forgot their troubles, and returned to their 
homes in a peaceful manner, to weep over the hardheartedness 
of Lo d Mammon, and to pray God to change his beart, and to 
give him feelings of tenderness and humanity ; and lest they 
should faint and die, Christina sent them alms in abundance, 
and supported them with the overflowings of her bounty, and 
with miracles of liberality, for several months; and in return 
they sung ber praises, and their hearts leaped for joy. 

in a different part of the kingdom, and in one of her walks 
of benevolence, she met Farmer Nabal, who knew that Chris- 
tina was a prodigy in works of pity, compassion, and charity, 
to which be had no inclination ; therefore, in order to prevent 
her application to him, he made dojeful complaints about a 
bad harvest, the misery of the times, the sterility of the earth, 
the irregularity of the seasons, and the enormous taxes he had 
to pay. She replied, Nabal, you complain that the times are 
bad, and the seasons unfavourable ; if the place be desert and 
barren to yon, what must it be forso many walortunate people ; 
if you, with all your resvurces, fee] so much of the misery of 
the times, what must they not suffer, who are destitute of every 
comfort, and reduced to dreadtul extremities? It is the cries 
and groanings of the distressed and unfortunate, whom you 
abandon, which draw down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
your Jands and territories ! it is in these times of public cala- 
mity, that you, Nabal, ought to hasten to appeese the anger of 
the Almighty by the abundance of your charities ; it is now 
that, more than ever, you should interest the poor in your be- 
half, you can never expect that the Supreme Governor of the 
world will attend to your distresses, while you remain callous to 
those of your fellow-creatures.. You have here on the earth 
the masters of the winds and of the seasons; address yourselves 
to the poor and afflicted; it is they who have the keys of Hea- 
ven; it is their prayers which regulate the times and seasons, 
which remove public calamities, and resiore to us days of 
plenty and abundance as well as peace. All tiat she could say 
had no effect upon Nabal; although he was very rich, yet his 
bowels of compassion were very poor; his hardheartedness and 
closefistedness collected a mob of tea thousand people; they 
were going with a full determivation to destroy his property, to 
burn his houses, and to extinguish bis name from the face of 
the earth, when Christina met them, reasoned with them, 
pointed out the evil of their conduct; that it was contrary to 
all laws, human and divine, that it was adding to the misery of 
the times, that it was doing themselves no good, that it was in- 
troducing disorder and confusion into the country, that they 
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were exposing themselves to the lash of their own conscience, 
and to public justice. They confessed their folly and madness, 
wept over their wretchedness and misery, dispersed in contri- 
tion, returned to their dwellings in peace, prayed with importu- 
nity and fervour; their prayers were answered, blessings were 
showered on their heads, in rich abundance, like manna from 
Heaven ; they were at a loss to account for their supplies, and 
the source whence they came: they returned thanks to God, 
remembering that He promised there should be no complaining 
in our streets: “ Not unto us,O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name be the glory and the praise.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








BUONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 


{From a new Publication by Mr. Warden, the Surgeon of the North- 
umberland Man of War.] 


(Continued from Page 1047 of our last Volume.) 


o ( N raising the siege of St. Jean d’Acre the army retired 

upon Jaffa, It had become a matter of urgent neces- 
sity. The occupation of this town for any length of time was 
totally impracticable, frou the force that Jegga Pacha was 
enabled to bring forward. The sick and wounded were nume- 
rous; and their removal was my first consideration. Carriages 
the most convenient that could be formed, were appropriated 
to the purpose. Some of them were sent by water to Dami- 
etta, and the rest were accommodated, in the best possible 
manner, to accompany their comrades in their march through 
the Desart. Seven men, however, occupied a quarantine 
hospital, who were infected with the plague: whose report 
was made ine by the chief of the medical staff; (L think it was 
Degenetie.) He further added, that the disease had gained 
such a stage of malignancy, there was not the least probability 
of their continuing alive beyond forty-eight hours.”—I here 
exclaimed, in a dubious tone, the word—seven! and immedi- 
ately asked whether [| was to understand that there were no 
more than seven. 1 perceive,” he replied, “ that you have 
heard a different account.”"—“* Most assuredly, General ; Sic 
Robert Wilson states fifty-seven or seventy-seven ; and speak- 
ing more collectively—your whole sick and wounded.”—He 
then proceeded: “ The Turks were numerous and powertul, 
aud their cruelty proverbial throughout the army. Their prac- 
tice of mutilating and barbarously treating their Christian 
prisoners iv particular, was wel] kaown among my troops, and 
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had o preservative influeace on my mihd and conduct; and 
I do affirw, that there were only seven sufferers whom circum- 
stances compelled me to leave as stivtt-lived sufferers at Jaffa. 
They were in that stage of the disease which rendered their 
removal uiterly impracticable, exclusive of the dissemination 
of the disease among the liealthy troops. Situated as I was, 
I could .not place them under the protection of the English: 
I, therefore, desited to see the senior medica} officer, and ob- 
serving to hit that the afflictions of their disease would be 
ervelly aggravated by the conduct of the Turks towards them, 
and that it was impossible to continue in possession of the 

. town, I desired him to give me his best advise on the oceasion. 
1 said, tell me what is to be done! He hesitated for some time, 
and then repeated, that these men, who were the objects of my 
very paintul solicitude, could not survive forty-eight hours. [ 
then suggested (what appeared to be his opinion, though he 
might not chuse to declare it, but wait wich the trembling hope 
to receive it from me,) the propriety, because [ felt it would be 
humanity, to shorten the safferings of these seven men by ad- 
ministering opium. Such a relief, | added, in a similar situa- 
tion, | should anxiously solicit for myself, But, rather contrary 
10 my expectation, the proposition was opposed, and conse- 
quently abandoned. I accordingly halted the army one day 
longer than | intended; and, on my quitting Jaffa, left a strong 
rear-guard, who continued in that city ‘till the third day. At 
the expiration of that period, an officer’s report reached me, 
that the men were dead.” “ Then, General,” | could not re- 
sist exclaiming, “ no opium was given.” ‘The emphatie an- 
swer I received was—* No: none!—A report was brought 
me that the men died before the rear-guard had evacuated the 
city.” 

i again interrupted bim by mentioning that Sir Sydney 
Smith, when he afterwards entered Jaffa, found one or two 
Frenchmen alive. “ Well,” be answered, “ that, after ail, 
may be possible!” 

“ Well,” he continued, “ you shall also hear the particu- 
Jars of El Arish and the garrison of Jaffa. You have read, 
without doubt, of my having ordered the Turks to be shot at 
Jaffa.” “ Yes, indeed,” I repiied, “ 1 have often heard of 
that massacre in England: It was a general topic at the time, 
and treated a3 a British mind never fails to consider subjeets of 
that description.” He then proceeded: * At the period in 
question Geueral Desaix was left in Upper Egypt, and Kleber 
in the vicinity of Damietta. I left Cairo, and traversed the 
Arabian Desart, in order to unite my force with that of the 
tatter, at El Arish. The town was attacked, and @ capitolation 
succeeded. Many of the prisoners were foand, on examina- 
tiop, to be natives of the Mountains, aad inhabitants of 
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Mount-Tabor, but chiefly from Nazareth. They were imme- 
diately released, on their engaging to return quietly to their 
bomes, children, and wives: at the same time, they were re- 
commended to acquaint their countrymen the Napolese, that 
the French were no longer thei¢ enemies, unless they were 
found in are assisting the Pacha. When this ceyemony was 
cqucluded the army proceeded on its march towards Jaffa. 
Gaza surreadered on the route, That city, on the first view of 
it, bore a formidyble appearance, and the garrison was ¢onsi- 
derable. It was summoned to surrender: when the officer, 
who bore my flag of truce, no sooner passed the city wail, thay 
his head was inhyumanly struck off, instantly fixed upon a pole, 
and insultingly exposed to the view of the French army. At 
the sight of this horrid and unexpected abject, the indignation 
of the soldiers kaew no bounds: they were perfectly infuriated; 
and, with the wost eager impatience, demanded to be led og 
tothe storm, I did not hesitate, under such circumstances, to 
command it, The attack was dreadful; and the carnage exe 
ceeded any action I had then witnessed. We carried the piace, 
and it required all my efforts and influence to restrain the fury 
of the enraged soldiers. At length 1 succeeded, and aight 
closed the sanguinary scene. At the dawa of the fallowing 
morning a report was brought me, that five bundred men, 
chiefly Napalese, who had lately formed a part of the garrison 
of El Arish, and to whom [ had a few days before given liberty, 
on condition that they should return to their homes, were 
actually found and recognised amongst the prisoners. Oa this 
fact being iudybitably ascertained, | ordered the five hundred 
men to be drawa out, and ivstantly shot.” 


(To be continued.) 





Annual Report of the Bristol Prudent Man's Friend 


Sociel y. 


DVERSE as the circumstances of the times have beea 
since the establishment of the Prudent Man’s Friend 
Society, to giving full effect to their plan; your committee 
cannot meet you en its fourth anniversary without congratu. 
lations on the rapid diffusion, and now very general admission 
of those principles, upou which the Society was founded. Ta 
raise the labouring mun from the degraded state into which 
the poor laws and injadicious charity have a tendency to 
sink him; to cherish the honest independence of spirit 
Which would lead him to refuse the aid of othersin the 
Maintenance of himself and family; and to teach him that 
1) 
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industry and prudence are a more certain and inexhaustible 
resource, than the bounty of the rich, appears now to be the 
aim, not of enlightened individuals only, but of large bodies 
of men assembled in the benevolent hope of lessening those 
distresses which war, anda peculiarly unfavourable seasou, have 
brought upon us. Combined with the supply of their more 
immediate wants, togive the poor employment, and then to 
keep alive the embers of British industry and British spirit, 
with a view of rekindling the flame in happier times, has been 
the object of almost every public meeting which has lately 
been beld. 

Betore such just views of the real interests of the labouring 
classes, every impediment to the growth of the moral and social 
Virtues among them must quickly disappear ; and especially 
that monstrous system, by which one man’s family is supported 
by the labour of another man’s hands. Indeed to tax industry 
and foresight for the support of idleness and improvidence, 1s 
an anomaly in legislation, which cannot long be tolerated in the 
nineteenth century. A fact (of ‘course not an uncommon one, 
as the operation of the law is universal) will serve to place the 
injustice and impolicy of our present poor Jaws in a striking 
point of view. A widow ina village in one’ of the midland 
counties, who had brought up her family without parochial 
aid, and who at the age of 60, still supports herself on 6s. per 
week, the produce of daily labour, was lately obliged to pay 
two shillings and nine-pence poor-tax; while a man, in the 
prime of life, in the same village, has long received parish pay 
for himself, his wife, and four or five children, because he ts 
too idle to work, and of too bad a character easily to find an 
employer. The widow’s case was laid before the justices, but 
they had no power to exempt her from payment, and all that 
could be done to remunerate her, was to order her likewise an 
allowance from the parish. This was refused ; though a sense 
of injustice and a paidouable feeling of resentment strongly 
tempted her to put the ‘parish to this additional - expence. 
hus powerfully do the poor laws’ operate, indirectly, as well 
as directly in the destruction of the laudable spirit of the English 
peasantry. 

To rapidly increasing information on the subject of the real 
jnterests of the labouring classes, must likewise be attributed 
the progress which bas beenmade in a few years in the esta- 
blishment of Saving Banks.: dn 1812, when the Fund of Sav- 
ines was instituted as a branch’of this society, perhaps a gene- 
ral Bank tor the Savings of the Poor was not in existence on 
the southern part of Great Britain. In the last Sessions of 
Parliament, Saving Banks were far trom being the least import- 
ant, or the least interesting, of the subjects on which legislative 
wisdom was employed, Had these institutions, the best friends 
Q 
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of the labouring man, existed 30 years ago, how different 
might now have been the state of the manutacturer, the me- 
chanic, and the artizan! Instead of the heart-rending ace 
counts which every day receive publicity from the indefatiga- 
ble exertions of the benevolent, we might have heard of diffi- 
culties, and even poverty, in consequence of want of employ- 
ment, but instances of starvation would rarely have been found. 
During the period of the last thirty years, calamitous as many 
of those years have been, it is not too much to suppose, that 
there have been seven years of average plenty and employment. 
If in the population of Spitalficlds and parishes adjacent, esti- 
mated at 150,000, 30,000 persons had, during those 7 years, 
laid by only 1s. per week in a Saving Bank, there would have 
been a fund to meet the exigencies of the present moment, 
in that district alone, of £546,000, besides interest. A fund 
greatly exceeding any, which the most sanguine can hope to 
raise by subscription, and which would not only have been 
ready to be employed by every contributor as his wants re- 
quired, but wpuld have prevented his feelings and his indepen- 
dence from seceiving the wounds, which must be inflicted by 
having those wants made known, and relieved by the hand of 
charity. 

[t is with pleasure your committee lay before you the acce- 
lerated progress, which this branch of your institution has 
made during the present year. There have been deposited in 
your Fund of Savings £7398. 1s. 3d. of which sum £4361. 
16s. 7d have been received since your last annual meeting— 
And though many small sums have been withdrawn by weekly 
depositors, it has been occasioned principally by the pressure 
of the exampled difficulties under which the poor are at pre- 
sent labouring. In almost every case, it has been with regret 
that these suins were withdrawn, and in many instances an in- 
tention has been expressed of replacing them, when the times 
are better. 

From the Loan Fund there can be little doubt that consi- 
derable relief has been afforded. The same difficulties which 
have prevented the greater augmentation of the Fund of Say- 
ings, have retarded also the repayment of the loans. The 
amount of bad debts has this year been nearly doubled, in con- 
sequence of many persons having been reduced to poverty, 
who, when they were accepted as securities, Were supposed to 
be responsible. Your committee are however far from say- 
ing, that all the bad debis lave beeu conteacted in this manner. 
They are conscious of having been often deceived, and some 
times of not having been sufficiently minute in their enquiries, 
But in leading £4109 to upwards of 1200 persons, the sum of 
£72. 12s. Od. lost will perhaps not be considered as very 
larve. 
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In the Mendivant Part of the Institution, 2458 vagrants and 
travellers have been relieved, and, of the latter class, many who 
Appeare d to have been little accustomed to ask such assistance 
as is afforded ‘by this society. Your committee hope, that 
though relief afforded to eac h individual in this branch of their 
labowrsis necessarily small; yet, through your bounty, it has often 
been in their power to satisfy the cravings of hunger, and re- 
store, for atime ot leust, the strength wasted by want of nou- 
rishment and fatigue. 

The extreme distress of the present moment, to which your 
committee have been under the painful necessity of so fre- 
quently calling your atteution on ibis occasion, has indaced 
thea) lo make an effort to relieve in part the distress of the 
resident poor, by the préparation of a quantity of nutritious 
food from, Mose articles, which enter less than bread and pota- 
toes into the d: ily econsuaption of the lower clistes. They 
have esti blished Soup Shops upon the least complicated plan 
t y.¢ ind devise, and through the aid of a generods public are 
now; distributing a comfortable meal daily to about 1000 per 
soppy and they have hopes thatthe number will speedily be in- 
creased. ; 

But atatime, when the utmost exertions of benevolence 
are barely suflicient to keep famine from the houses of our 
poor, it is impossible to Prevent the mind from continually re- 
curring to »>the Toss which this Socic tv, in common with every 
dist lindividual, aud every association for the good of 
others w within what he considered as his sphere of action, have 
snstained invour venerable and respected Vice-President Ri- 
chard Reynolds. The views of this oly great man in the 


j 


ecionce of polit ical economy were as enlightened as his bene- 
' j ' 
volence was extel sive. To ic ach the 1Gie, the thoucin! ss, and 


Ine 


the tip novident the valie of industry, prudence, and economy, 


were, 10 his opinida, of thé first ityportance in the attainment 
of ihe ot ject al the iabours ol his. Jon , lite, he | ay prune $s of 
his fellow creatures; and though he never tarned from suffer. 
ing, Whether the cousequenceé of impredence, or the result of 
misfortune, he knew that important as ts the duty of relieving 
eistress, there i Onc still oirzner, that ol preventing it. As thi 
friend of the prudent whan, therefore, this society might be 
| 
the original shothorers of it wonld hardly have ventured to 
make it public. Pro nthe first meeting, which was held with 


called his lop ed chi! ld ; Wi he ul Dis ay probation of tne plan, 
‘ 


a view to its establishment, to the day ou which it received the 


sanction of the citizens of Bristol, and inhabitants of Clifton, 
in the Guildhall, his atteution to its interests was unremitted 

he was among the most bountilul of the annual subs rivers to 
1s support; be endowed the loan fend with the noble donation 
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nounced hy the poor man without a blessing, gave to the bank 
of savings a stability in the eyes of those for whose benefit it 
was intended, which the wealth of the city could not have ime 
parted. When the name of Reynolds appeared, experience 
had taught the labouring man that there was good in store fox 
him. 

Your committee with pride and pleasure remind you that he, 
who gave medicine to the sick, was eyes to the blind, fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, bade the prisoner and the slave be 
fiee, supported the rising fabric of your society on his owa 
shoulders, ‘till its completion. 

Our central stay is gone; another single pillar of cqual 
strength and equal beauty, we caunot hope to raise; but let 
our united ¢fforts, like ac instered column, continue to support 
a building, which may prove a sheiter from the storms of ad- 


versity to generations ‘yet unborn. 
- 


A Young Officer's Account of the Battle of Waterloo. 


[From a new Publication, entitled “ Memorandums of a Residence 
in France in the Winter ef 1815-16."] 


te oung ollicer whom T met with, and with whom I became 
acquainted, described to me with great natvete his owy 
share in the battle. He came {rom school on! y a few days be- 
fore, and scarcely had time to try on his regimentals, and ad- 
mire his person in a looking-glass, at Brussels, when the trum- 
pet called him to the field 7 he was in the very heat of the ac- 
lion,io that part w here the slaughter was the greatest. “~ When 
I look back,” said he, “ Iw noted how it was possible to have 
got out of such a scene alive. Ldo not remember being afraid, 
at least after the battle was really begun; but the preparation 
for it was dreadful. 1 had never scen a quarrel more serious 
than those of school-fellows; | had never seen a corpse, and | 
bad passed so suddenly from the game of cricket to the pre- 
sent terrible pastime, that | could hardly believe my senses, 
and heartily wished myself back at Hurrow. The time we were 
in position before the fighting began, seeme dto me longer than 
the whole day; 1 looked at my watch, impatient almost for 
sunset, aud found it was five o'clock in the morning. When 
the firing commenced my feelings began to change, [ was im- 
mediately engaged, and L believe behaved like the rest. I re. 
member a scene of noise and confusion, of bloodshed and 
fury, but nothi: ig more, and could scarcely credit the testimon 'Y 
of my watch as to the number af hours we had been Sighting 

J was among thase who pursued the enemy for some distance 

from the field of battle,.and as the junior officer of the party, 

2 2 
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was sent back at midnight over the field with a colour which 
had been taken in the pursuit—how shall I describe so dreadful 
a sight? J would rather encounter ten more battles, than such 
agother visit to the scene of one. It was moon-light; and as 
far as the eye could reach was blood and destruction, broken 
carriages, horses wounded and dying, killing, in their death- 
struggie, the poor maimed creatures who were promiscuously 
intermingled with them, the groans of the wounded, the vain 
calls for help in all the languages of the various combatants, 
the howling of dogs, and the occasional shois fired by the 
wounded at the straggling plunderers, with the screams of 
those they were attacking, aliogether made an impression which 
nothing can ever efface from my mind. ‘ For God’s sake, 
Sir, don’t let your horse tread on we,’ cried one, ‘ Take care 
of my broken leg,’ said another. £ Oh, you'll crush my head, 
Sir.” ‘ Pray, pray, keep off, my thighs are broken.’ ¢ For 
ihe love of God, Sir, give me a little water.’ ‘ Ob, take this 
to my poor wife, Sir, | am dying.’ Such were the sounds 
which rung in my ears on al] sides: for some time [ guided 
my horse cautiously between the bodies to avoid trampling on 
them, but at last my mind was so overpowered with the dread- 
ful scene that I could bear it no longer, and striking the spurs 
furiously into his sides, I galloped over the field, regardless of 
the piteous complaints around, and reached my resting place 
in a state of mind little short of madness. 





For tHe WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 





To tur Epiror, 
Sir, 


lg the present season of general and extreme distress, the 
termination or alleviation of which no human foresight can, 
as yet, anticipate, potatoes are become so important an article 
of human food, especially to the lower classes, that any obser- 
vations or suggestions, calculated to improve the culture, qua- 
lity, and mode of dressing this valuable root, are peculiarly 
entitled to attention. Ina late publication 1 have met with 
some observations on this subject which appear to me judi- 
cious, and require to be more generally known than they are 
likely to be, while confined to the volume from which Ihave 
extracted them; and as your little cheap weekly publication 
has an extensive circulation, through a district wherein pota- 
toes are cultivated in greater quanties, perhaps, than in any 
other district of equal extent in the kingdom—certainly 
greater than in any such other in the southern part of ii—k 
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shall subjoin a copy of these observations, to be inserted, if 
you think proper, in your publication. 
I am your's, Xe. 
W. F. 
Bridport, December 28, 1816. 





On the Culture and Mode of dressing Potatoes. 


« IN planting potatoes, people, in general, do not pay pro- 
per attention to selecting the best sorts. It is the common 
practice to select, or rather promiscuously to leave the smallest 
for planting, without any attention to other circumstances, 
This inattention «lone is enough to deteriorate all the potatoes 
in the kingdom; and in the course of a few years to root out 
all the best sorts, were there not a few more intelligent culti- 
xators of this invalaable root, who take care to plant only such 
as are good, There is an important fact which ought never to 
be forgotten, namely, that the produce of every root will be, 
in its leading characters, similar to the potatoe from which it 
was produced. There is a great variety both of the red and 
white sorts. The most productive, and most mealy will, most 
probably, be preferred. There are such of both these sorts, 
Of these, or whatever sort you choose to plant, take eyes from 
large potatoes for planting. These large potatoes should be 
taken from roots marked in their growth the preceding year. 
If this were then neglected, let it be done, at a proper season, 
in the succeeding year. Observe their growth, and mark all 
such plants as shall blossom the earliest, (by setting up sticks 
near them); and when these are full grown, which is to be 
known by the plant becoming yellow, and beginning to wither, 
then dig up these roots, and select from them such as are 
large, and which grew nearest the surface of the soil, espe 
cially from such roots as shall be found most productive. Keep 
ail these for planting the next season ; yet as these may prove 
essentially different when cooked, (of which an experiment 
should be made,) although agreeing in the above particulars, 
therefore the produce of each root should be kept separate. 
By attending to this mode of selection for a few years, always 
planting the best, it is apprehended the quality wouid be pros 
uressively improved, and that there never would be need to 
change either the potatoe or the soil. 

After all, much depends also on a proper mode of boiling. 
The object to be chiefly aimed at, is to boil them thoroughly, 
without breaking their skins. Pring them before boiling, 
besides oceasioning generally great waste, whea done by ser- 


os 


vants, ruins the flayour of the potatoe, and renders them 
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watery. Such as are nearly of one size should always be se- 
lected for boiling together, otherwise the small ones will be 
broken with too much boiling, or the large ones will not be 
doneenough. ‘They should be put into a small quantity of cold 
water, and heated gradually, the more slowly they are done the 
better ; when about half cone, pour in more eold water, let- 
ting them rather simmer than boil, and when neaily enough 
done, pour out the water, and place the saucepan or boile: 
azain on the fire for a few miuutes to evaporate all the mois- 
ture, 





Narrative of a Journey in Egypt. 
by Thom: > Legh, Esq. M. rs 
(Continued from Page 1056 of our last F olame.) 


Ww. were bent on going [to a pit where the mummies of 

crocodiles were said to have been deposited in ancient 
times], and the Arabs at last undertook to be eur guices for a 
reward of 25 piasires. Aflier an hour’s march in the desert, 
we arrived at the spot, which we found to be a pit or circular 
hole of 10 feet in diameter, and about 18 feet deep. We de- 
scended without difficulty, and the Arabs began to strip, and 
proposed to us to do the same: we partly followed their ex- 
ample, but kept on our trowsers and shirts. IL had by mea 
brace of pocket pistols, which | concealed in my trowsers, to 
be prepared against any treacherous attempt of our guides, It 
was now decided that three af the four Arabs should go with 
us, while the otherremained on the outside of thecavern. ‘The 
Abyssinian merchant declined gaing any farther. The sailors 
remained also on the outside to take care of our clothes, We 
formed therefore a party of six ; each was to be preceded by a 
guide—our toiches were lighted—one of the Arabs led the 
way,and I followed him. 

We cre pttor seven or eight yards threngh an opening at 
the bottom of the pit, which was portly choked up with “the 
drifted sand of the desert, and found ourselves in a large cliam- 
ber about 15 feet high. 

This was probably the place into which the Greek Deme- 
irius bad penetrated, and here we observed what he had de- 
scribed, the fragments of the mummies of crocodiles, We 
saw also great numbers of bats flying about, and hanging 
from the root of the chamber. Whilst hal ding yup wy torch 
to examine the vault, L accidentally scorched one of them, 
I wention this trivial circumstence, because afierwards it gave 
vccisivi to w imoustridiculous, though tous a very important 
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So far the story of the Greek was trae, and it re- 


mained only to explore the galleries where the Arabs had for- 


merly taken refuge 
the mummies we werescarching for, 


I where, without doubt, were deposited 
Wehad all of ustorches, 


atid out guides insisted upon ovr placing ourselves in such a 


way, thar an Arab was before each of us. 


Though there ap- 


peared something mysterious.in this order of march, we did not 


dispute with them, bet proceeded. 


We now entered a low 


galiery,in which we continued for more than an hour, stooping 
or creeping as was necessury, and following its windings, ’till 
at lust it opened into a large chamber, which, after some time, 
we recognised as the one we had first entered, and from which 


we had set out. 


ors, however, dented that it was 


the same, but on our persisting in the assertion, agreed at last 


that it was, and confessed they had 


missed their way, but if 


we would make another attempt they would undertake to con- 


duct us to the mummies. 


Our curiosity was still unsatisied ; 


we had been wandering for more than an hour in low subter- 
Yerean passages, and felt considerably fatigued by the irksome- 
ness of the posture in which we had been obliged to move, 
and the heat of our torches in those narrow and low galleries. 


But the Arabs spoke so confid 


y of succeeding inthis second 


trial, that we were induced once more to attend them. We 


feuad the opening of the chamnbe 


which we now approached 


guarded by a trench of unknown depth, and wide enough to 


require a good leap. 
all followed him. 


The first Arab jumped the ditch, and we 
The passage we entered was extremely small, 


and so low in some places as to oblige as to crawl flat on the 


ground, and almost always on our bands and Knces. 


The in- 


irteacies of its windings resembied a labyrinth, «and it termi- 
nated at length in a chamber mach smaller than that which we 
liad deft, but, like it, containing nothing to satisfy our curio- 
sity. Our search hitherto had been fruitless, bat the mummies 
inight not be far distant ; another effort, and we might still be 


successiul, 


‘The Arab whom I followe 


manner as before, each preceded by a guide. 
gone far before the heat bees me excessive ; for my own part I 


and who led the way, now en- 
tered another gallery, aud we ull continued to move in the same 


We had not 


found my breathing extremely difficult, my head began to ache 
most violently, and | had a most distressing sensation of fuil- 


ness about the heart. 


We felt we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived 


of the power of returning. 


Atthis moment the torch of the 


first Arab went out ; | was close to him, and saw him fall on 
lis side; he uttered a groan—his legs were strongly convulsed 
’ > ~~] *. ? 


and Lheard a rattling noise ia his throat—he was dead. The 
Arab behiud me, seeing the torch of his companion extin- 
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guished, and conceiving he had stumbled, past me, advanced 
to his assistance, and stooped. I observed him appear faint, 
totter, and fall ina moment—he also was dead. The third 
Arab came forward, and made an effort to approach the bo- 
dies, but stopped short. We looked at each other in silent 
horror. The danger increased every instant; our torches 
burnt faintly ; our breathing became more difficult; our 
knees tottered under us, and we felt our strength nearly 
gone, 

There was no tite to be lost—the American, Barthow, cried 
to usto “ take courage,” and we began to move back as fast as 
wecould. We heard the remaining Arab shouting after us, 
calling us Caffres, imploting our assistance, and upbraiding us 
with deserting him. But we were obliged to leave him to his 
fate, expecting every moment to share ii withhin. The wind- 
ings of the passages through which we had come increased the 
difficulty of our escape; we might take a wrong turn, and 
never reach the great chamber we had first entered. Even 
supposing we took the shortest road, it was but too probable 
our strength would fail us before we arrived. We had each of 
us separately and unknown to one another observed attentively 
the different shapes of the stones which projected into the 
galleries we had passed, so that each had an imperfect clue to 
the labyrinth we had now to retrace. We compared notes, 
aud only on one occasion had adispute, the American differing 
from my friend and myself; in this dilemma we were deter- 
mined by the majority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted 
with fatigue and terror, we reached the edge of the deep 
trench which remained to be crossed before we got into the 
greatchamber. Maustering all my strength, [ leaped, and was 
followed by the American. Smelt stood ou the brink, ready 
to drop with fatigue. He called to us “ for God's sake to 
help him over the fosse, or at least to stop, if only for five mi- 
nutes, to allow him to recover his strength.” It was impossi- 
ble-—to stay was death, and we could not resist the desire to 
pusb on, and reach the open air. We encouraged him to sum- 
mon all his force, and he cleared the trench. When we 
reached the open air it was one o'clock, and the heat of the 
sou about 160°. Our sailors who were waiting for us had 
luckily a bardak™ fullof water, which they sprinkled upon us, 
but though a little refreshed, it was pot possible to climb the 
sules of the pit; they untolded their turbans, and slinging 
them round our bodies, drew us to the top. 

Our appearance alone without our guides naturally astoe 
nished the Arab who had remained at the entrance of the 

* The name of the jars made at Kenue, of porous earth, and used 
fo coor Water, 
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cavern ; and heaoxiously inquired: for his hahabebas, or friends. 


To have. confessed they were dead would have-excited suspi- 
cien; he would have supposed we had murdered them, and 
have alarmed the inhabitants of Amabdi, to pursue us.and re- 
rengethe death .of theirsfriends. We replied therefore they 
were coming, and were employed ia >bringing out the mum- 
mies we had found, which wasthe eause of their delay. 


(To be continued.) 





On the Horse Leech, as a Prognostication of the Wea- 
ther. 


XCELLENT as the barometer confessedly is, for, prognos- 
licatmg changes in, the, weather,,it has been suggested, 
from long and careful observation, that much surer indications 
may be drawn from the horse leech. The following, peculian- 
ties, carefully noted from a Jong series of regular ang diligegt 
observations, were exhibited by a horse leech, kept in .a large 
phial, covered with a piece of linen ,rag, three paris full of 
clear spring, water, which was regalarly, changed thrice a week, 
and kept in arcom at a distance fromthe fire. Lu fair rand 
frosty weather it lies. motionless, and folled,up,in a spiral form 
at the bottom ef the glass ; but prior to.rain or snow it,creeps 
up to the Lop, where, if, the rain will be heavy, or of some con- 
tinuance, it remains a considerable time ; if trifling, it quickly 
descends. Should the rain or snow be likely to be accompa. 
nied with wiad, it darts about with amazing celerity, and ¢sel- 
dom ceases until it begins to blowhard. If a storm of thox = 
der and lightning be approac hing, it is exceedingly agitated, 
aod expresses its feelings in vigleat convulsive siarts,, at the 
top.or botzam of the. glass. ,Jt,is rqinarkable, that, boweyer 
fine and serene the weather may be, and when not the least in- 
dication of a change appears, either from the sky, the baro- 
meter, or any other cause whatever; yet if the animal ever 
quit the water, of move in,a degultory, maaner, so certainly 
will the coincident results occur in 36, 24, or even in 12 hours, 
though its mouons chi¢fy, depend on the, fall aad duration of 
the wet, and the strength of ghe. wind, as jm mapy cases it has 
given above a week's warning. 





A NEW: GARREAGE, 


HE) Hon. Captain ‘Stewart, aide-de-camp to the Earl of 
Moira, now Marquis of -Hastings,. governor of Ludia, 
Vou, 576 c 
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has had a new carriage built, in which he proposes to travel to 
India; it is one of the most beautiful and convenient we ever 
beheld ; it is exposed for public inspection at Mr. Large’s ma- 
nufactory in Great Queen-street, where numbers of the first 
rank flock daily to view it, and for whose gratification we give 
the following description of it :— 

It is an elegant chariot, with an open back ; there are seve- 
ral parts of it quite novel. The imperials are made to answer 
the common purposes of travelling ; a double roof, so neces- 
sary to keep off the scorching heat of the sun in that climate, 
having vevtilators at the sides to admit of a draught of air 
through them; the front barouche seat has a light-head with 
open back, which forms a sun-shade ; in wet weather it closes 
with curtains, and is so constructed as to be easily taken off if 
yequired; there is also a dickey to the bind part which may be 
removed at pleasure. “There are five lainps, two ‘in the usual 
places; a third is fixed'in a peculiar manner inside the body, to 
answer the purposes of a reading lamp ; ‘the other‘two are sus- 
pended under the hind part of the body; by reflecting a 
strong light under the carriage, they are found to be of very 
ereat utility in travelling—the body and carriage are painted a 
fine dark green; the arms, &c. emblazoned in fashionable or- 
naiments on all the pannels, handsomely lined with green Mo- 
rocco leather and rich silk Jace, silver mouldings, dnd other or- 
naments. There is also a set of harness completed in a cor- 
responding style of elegance. The whole is finished without 
régard to expence, and is much admired for its neat and ele- 
gant appearance. 


REFLECTION. 


i ee a is nothing that differs more essentially than man 
does from himself in the various and wonderful diversities 
of life. 


SS 


A Question, by an Old Correspondent. 


lara the equations here in view*, 
Ye analysts declare, 
What Sophia did consent to do,’ 
‘To ease her lover's care. 
*x+yz= 4. 


y oe F- e.® 
Z Z¥ ss J0Y. 


Where x, y, z, represent the number of the plaecs of the 
letters in the alphabet composing the word, 
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ON THE LATE R. REYNOLDS, OF BRISTOL. 


| ~~ thee, spirit of the dead! 
Rest in nature’s latest bed! 

Stay thee, ere thou wing’st thy flight 

To realms of everlasting light; 

Cast thy mantle from the tomb 

On dark despair’s impending gloom. 
Wipe from the brow of age and sorrowing care, 
Hope’s fluttering sigh, and mercy’s latest prayer. 


Peaceful is thy slumbering pillow, 
Storms disturb not now thy rest; 
Calm as ucean’s mildest billow 

Is the fire that warmed thy breast— 
From the regions of tic blest 

Thou shalt yet look down on nature, 
Pity mortals here distressed, 

Anod pray Jehovah for the creature. 


Thou art flown to brighter pleasures, 
Brighter beams surround thee now, 
Rich in wisdom’s choicest treasures, 
Still thou pitiest man below ; 

While thy spint hovering near us, 
Kindles every nobler breast— 

‘Thus thy virtmes still shal cheer us, 
Thus shal) Reynolds still be blest. 
U, 





DESMOND AND MALVINA. 
A BALLAD. 


Hf! it is not the voice of the wave or the blast, 
’Tis the song of the mourner is murmuring past ; 
That strain seems to dee pen the shadows around, 
So sullen, su wild tis the darkness of sound. 


Tt has ceas’d, and he stands by that mouldering wall— 
Once an emblem of greatness, and now of its tall; 
And he thinks on the heroes whose battles are done, 
On the hearts that are cold, and the days that are gone. 


Oh! why is the cheek of the minstrel so pale? 

*Twas the hymn for the cead that was borne on the gale ; 
Oh! why ts the eye of the minstrel so wild? 

The requiem was breath’d o'er the giave of his child. 


Malvina was bright as the star of the north, 

And dear to her heart was the home of her birth— 
Its mountains, its groves, and its waters’ wild fall— 
But the chiettain of Desmond was deare: than all. 


And brilliant and deep as the waves of the west, 
Was the full tide of passion that How’d ian his breast ; 
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Her smile avas-his glory, her. love his-repose, 
And the tear of Malvina the balm of his woes, 


Now sunk is the banner that wav’d o’er his walls, 
And quench’d are the‘fires that burn’d in his halls; 
The blossoms of hope o’er the ruins decay, 

And the laurels of glory have wither’d away. 


O%er the towers of Desmond the thunder has roll’d, 
And’the heart of Malvina is quiet and cold; 

The lightning of vengeance was swift in its stroke, 
And crush’d the wild rese, when iv blasted the oak. 


They are gone, and for ever—the gentle, thebrave ; 
‘They were lov’din their lives, and are blest in the grave. 
Oh! bright be the dream of the true lover’s rest, . 
And light lie the turf un the warrior’s breast. 
MARY, 





THE FAREWELL. 
[ From. the Dublin Examiuer.] 


H William! do not say: Farewell, 
Tho’ we be dooin’d to sever; 
* Tis lake the sullen passing beil 
Of pleasure gone for ever. 
Ah! find a gentler language then, 
The mournful truth to tell ; 
Say ‘* parted friends may meet again,” 
But do not say Farewell 
Oh! do not say Farewell? 


It tells of pleasure past away — 1 
Tt telis of future sosraw ; 
That summer sinil’d on yesterday, 
And winter comes to-morrow. 
Around the heart it seems to throw 
A anelancholy spell; 
Ot mingled memory and woe; 
Oh! do not say Farewell! 
Oh! do not say Farewell t 


Had anger chilled, or-dout t misled, 
That word than both were stronger ; ' 
*T.would sound like voices from the dead, ; 
Which ¢an offend no longer. : 
But when upon the parting hopr 
No harsher feelings: dwell ; } 
When love and griet alone have power, 
Oh! do not say Farewell, 
Oh ! do not say Farrwell} 


At once, and quickly, let me part, 
From all that’s worth possessing ? 

Nor fold its treasure to my heart, 
And hear that bitter blessing— 

Oh! thea a soften’d colouring give, 

_ Toills I kaow too well; 

Teil me I have not long te live, 
Butdo not say Farewell— 





Oh! do not say Farewell! 


MARY, 


